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[Socrates' teaching] had the result of putting an end to the unconscion-
able gains made by persons [with predatory tendencies]. It came in
the way of those who lived by exploiting others.
In Athens it was an offence to disregard the traditional religion of
the polls or encourage others to do so. The offence, if proved, was
punishable with death. Socrates adhered to the traditional religion,
but called upon the people to fight the corrupt elements [associated
with its observance]. He himself would have nothing to do with them.
Under the law of Athens, such offences were tried before a popu-
lar assembly. Socrates was charged with violating the religion of the
state and teaching others to do likewise and was tried before an assembly
of elders. Many members of the assembly had suffered as a result of
Socrates' teaching. Because of this, they bore him a grudge. They
wrongfully declared him guilty and condemned him to die by taking
poison. A prisoner sentenced might be put to death in any one of a
number of ways. Socrates was condemned to death by poisoning.
This brave man took poison by his own hand and died. On the
day of his death he discoursed to his friend and companion on the
perishable nature of the human body and the immortality of the soul.
It is said that up to the very last moment Socrates showed no fear, and
that he took the poison smilingly. As he finished the last sentence of
his discourse, he drank the poison from the cup as eagerly as we might
drink sherbet from a glass.
Today the world cherishes Socrates' memory. His teaching has
benefited millions. His accusers and his judges stand condemned by
the world. Socrates has gained immortality and Greece stands in
high esteem because of him and others like him.
Socrates' speech in his own defence was committed to writing by
his companion, the celebrated Plato. It has been translated into many
languages. The defence is excellent and imbued with moral fervour.
We, therefore, wish to translate it, but rather than render it literally,
we print only a summary of it.
We have much to struggle for, not only in South Africa but in
India as well. Only when we succeed in these [tasks] can India be
rid of its many afflictions. We must learn to live and die like Socrates.
He was, moreover, a great satyagrahi. He adopted satyagraha against
his own people. As a result the Greeks became a great people. If,
through cowardice or fear of dishonour or death, we fail to realize or
examine our shortcomings and fail to draw the people's attention to
them, we shall do no good to India's cause, notwithstanding the
number of external remedies we may adopt, notwithstanding the Con-
gress sessions [we may hold], not even by becoming extremists. India's
good does not lie along that direction. When the disease is diag-
nosed and its true nature revealed in public, and when, through suitable